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call to positive Christian service and it is put 
in the terms of modern life. Any Christian 
will be stimulated to a higher form of spiritual 
life by reading these earnest discussions. 



The Sunday-School Century: Containing a 
History of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. By Wil- 
liam Ewing. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 
Pp. xvi+141. $1.50. 

It is fitting that the centennial of one of 
the most useful organizations in the field of 
Sunday-school work should be celebrated by 
the appearance of a history. Dr. Ewing has 
for many years been in the service of the Society 
whose records he has searched with affection 
and a good sense of proportion and set forth in 
this book with a fair degree of interest. There 
are too many quotations and lists of names in 
the volume to allow the narrative to flow as 
freely as it should. But Dr. Ewing apparently 
desired to arrange a large amount of material 
for permanent statistical record rather than to 
embellish a noble story with brilliant narrative. 
Hence the book is a reservoir of sources. The 
dramatic and romantic aspects of this hundred 
years must be presented by another writer. 



The Prophets in the Light of To-Day. By 
John Godfrey Hill. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1010. Pp. 240. $1 . 25. 

The author is professor of religious educa- 
tion in the University of Southern California. 
He has presented his subject in twelve chapters, 
covering the various aspects of the life and 
literature of the Hebrew prophets. He says 
that he has attempted to help correct "prevalent 
unscholarly misuse of prophecy." The inter- 
esting and discriminating way in which he has 
handled the subject ought to serve this praise- 
worthy end effectively. Professor Hill has a 
fine sense of humor which he occasionally uses 
to enliven his theme; he has also read widely 
in current literature and draws on Wells and 
"David Grayson" to illustrate his points. 
There are many sentences in the book that stick 
in one's mind: "Reason by itself sooner or 
later runs into a stone wall, and faith alone 
into the fog"; "The deepest realities of life 
are not demonstrated. They are divined." 
It is made clear that the worth and permanence 
oi the prophets is not assured by their predic- 
tions of events to come but by their interpreta- 
tion of the life of their time in the light of prin- 
ciples that thereby become of everlasting 
validity. To speak of the utterances of the 
prophets as "sermons" is unwarranted. The 
publishers ought not to have sent out a book 
of this kind without an index. 



The College Gateway. By Charles Franklyn 
Thwing. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1919. 
Pp. 277. $i . 50. 

The president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity publishes fifteen baccalaureate discourses 
delivered since 1904 in this second series of 
sermons to graduating classes. They are 
uniformly excellent occasional addresses, brief 
and concrete as fits a commencement occasion. 
President Thwing knows the college mind and 
temper and he fits his sermons to it admirably. 
He analyzes the situation in the college and in 
the world into which the graduate is going 
with discrimination. There is an accent of 
reality in all his statements. The factor of 
feeling is present and yet held in fine reserve. 
He makes his points clearly and the counsel 
that he gives is sensible and useful. The 
emphasis upon religion and the claims of 
Christ upon personal life are wholesome. These 
are fine examples of baccalaureate sermons. 



The Temple. By Lyman Abbott. New York: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. ix+171. $1.00. 

Another profitable book from the fertile 
mind and heart of Lyman Abbott. He says 
that its purpose is "to describe human nature."* 
There are fourteen chapters, beginning with 
"The Body" and closing with "Love." Dr. 
Abbott describes the religious use of the physical 
organs in the first half and then discusses the 
mental and spiritual powers in the second 
section of the book. As usual, his observations 
are judicious and command one's assent as the 
setting forth of a noble and reasonable way of 
life. It is good, wholesome talk, never rising 
to any plane of distinction, but quite worth 
while. 

On page 41 Dr. Abbott says that the only 
Aramaic words spoken by Jesus are "Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabachthani" (Matt. 27:46). But 
how about "Talitha cumi" (Mark 5:41) and 
"Ephphatha" (Mark 7:34)? On page 108 he 
quotes Prov. 23 : 7 in confirmation of the truth 
that our ruling ideas determine our acts and our 
character; but the margin of the American 
Standard Version and the plain context made 
impossible the use of this verse in this con- 
nection long ago. Preachers who employ it as 
Dr. Abbott does here have overlooked their 
standard translation. 



A Course for Beginners in Religious Education. 
By Mary Everett Rankin. New York: 
Scribner, 1917. Pp. xi+236. $1.25. 

Any book for use with children of kinder- 
garten age, associated with the names of Miss 
Rankin and Miss Patty Hill, both members of 
the faculty of Teachers College at Columbia 
University, must command tie attention of 



